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TRANSMISSION OF LETTERS, 

&c. &c. 



The object of the following remarks is to show 
that the system of the transmission and delivery of 
Letters on the Lord'jSrday is DEMORALIZING, 
and NOT REQUIRED BY NECESSITY : 
that, on the contrary, all business in the Po^t 
Office department might be suspended on the 
LordVday, to the moral improvement of its 
numerous servants, and with increased facilities 
to the correspondence carried on between London 
and the country on the six working days of the 
week, one of which (Monday) is at present, to 
a great extent, a blank day in the country, as re- 
gards letters from the Metropolis. 

That a considerable degree of demoralization 
exists amongst the humbler portion of the ser- 
vants of the Post Office department, will at once 
be admitted by any person who is in the habit of 
reading the metropolitan and provincial news- 
papers: the very frequent occurrence <^^ ^^ws^^- 
tioAsi of letter catrieTS \t\ oxjlt ^tocmx^ ^^nskNs.A^^ 
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stealing money from the letters entrusted to their 
care, will have forcibly and painfully struck him. 
In almost all cases of this kind, where the accused 
have been found guilty, the sentence passed has 
been transportation for a period of seven or ten 
years ; so terrible, yet so necessary, is the penalty 
which the public exacts, and which justice inflicts 
on delinquent servants of the Post Office depart- 
ment. 

The ordinary principles, then, of mercy require 
that special means should be taken to prevent 
crime, and its cruel consequences, amongst this 
peculiarly tempted class of men, by fortifying, in 
every possible way, their religious and moral prin- 
ciple, and thus giving to them a power of resist- 
ance to their temptation (indeed the only one 
to be depended upon), and to the public, th« 
greatest attainable security for the safe transmis- 
sion and delivery of letters. 

But unhappily these means are not taken. Far 
from it: for in fact the habitual transgression of a 
great and generally acknowledged principle of the 
moral law is required of the servant of the Post 
Office department* It meets him as it were at its 
portals, as he is about to enter it, and virtually 
says. You cannot come in here, except on the 
condition of breaking tbe fourth commandment ; 
— you are disqualified from holding a situation in 
*his great nationni establiabment, m vrhich the 



observance of the eighth command is absolutely 
necessary, if you are not willing to accept the 
immoral test proposed to you. 

The conscientious candidate for employment is 
thus rejected, and his less scrupulous competitor 
is chosen to a position of great trust and responsi- 
bility ; and the authorities, knowing they cannot 
depend for the faithful discharge of its duties on 
that moral principle which they themselves have 
shaken to its foundation and are constantly under- 
mining, are compelled to have recourse to a terri- 
ble penalty in order to secure it. 

This is no exaggerated representation : it is the 
real state of the case as between the Post Office 
department and that numerous body of its servants 
who are employed on the Lord^s-day. 

The consequence is, as at the outset it was 
stated, that, as a class, the servants of the 
Post Office department, with, of course, very 
many honorable exceptions, stand lower in the 
scale of moral feeling than the servants of other 
public departments. Notwithstianding all the pre- 
cautions taken and the checks imposed, by means 
of registered letters and money orders, robberies 
of letters are constantly taking place. How can it 
be otherwise ? It is absurd to suppose that we can 
ensure regard for one principle of the moral law, 
whilst we compel disregard of another \ ^sssl ^\s^ 
cruel to punish for t\ie N\o\a.^\wv <a*L ox\a^^^J«^*sX.-«^ 
regoire the violation olmoftiet ^qjjj.^^^-^^'^^^^*^ 



But lest it should be supposed that these are 
mere assertions, not corroborated by the testi- 
mony of those best qualified to form a judgment 
on the subject, we refer the reader to the 
published evidence of Col. Maberly, the Secre- 
tary to the . Post OflBce, taken before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on Postage, 
in the year 1843, at page 188, Number 1174, and 
referred to in the Index as " Terrific plunder of 
money letters, and demoralization in the Post Of- 
fice,^^ in which he says, in reply to a question of 
Mr. F. Baring, " that the plunder has been very 
great, and that the department has become tho- 
roughly demoralized ;" — and adds, that . " the 
number of applications for missing letters con- 
taining property, made at the General Post Office 
from Jan. 5th, 1837, to Jan. 5th, 1842, was 32,369; 
in 29,368 of which, the property was not found. 
The amount of property contained in the letters 
not found, was £322,033.'^ 

It may be fairly concluded then, that this de- 
plorable state of the servants of the Post Office 
department, as described by one of its chief and 
most experienced authorities, is attributable to the 
necessity they are under, so long as they are em- 
ployed in that department, to violate the great 
Sabbath principle of resting from ordinary labour 
one day in seven, and devoting it to religious du- 
tjes and rest, — a, principle which the vast mass 
of our population^ even of those who tracv^^^aa 
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it^ believe to be instituted and enjoined of God, 
and as binding on conscience as any of the 
other Commandments of the Decalogue. The 
learned theologian, or the educated Sabbath- 
breaker^ may endeavour, by nice arguments and 
fine-drawn reasonings^ to defend his opinion 
and conduct; but the half-educated or illiterate 
man does no such thing. He allows conscience to 
make its accusation ; pleads guilty to the charge ; 
and, arming himself in indifference or investing 
himself in callousness, he sets consequences at 
defiance; or, if he listen to conscience at all, 
reconciles and appeases it by reasons derived from 
the exigencies of his family, the difficulty of ob- 
taining employment, and from the consideration 
that the guilt is shared by his more intelligent 
employer. But mark the effect! The general 
principles of the man who is thiis situated are 
shaken to their foundation by the habitual de- 
secration of the Lord's day. The barrier is 
broken down which opposed the main obsta- 
cle to temptation. The great security which 
his employer had in him, and which to himself 
and others constituted his chief value as a member 
of society, namely, his moral principle and self- 
respect, is destroyed. The letter entrusted to his 
care, with its supposed valuable contents, hence- 
forth presents to him a dail^ , ^^^«t\\i!!L\fc^xs^v»^s^s5^v-» 
which be resists only trom mo^3««^ ^IVsaest ^v^^ 
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tection and punishment^ and by which he is at 
some time or other overcome. His employers 
have broken through the divinely-erected barrier, 
which secured a property to him, even the Sab- 
bath day, and have robbed him of it; and he, 
in turn, when he can with impunity do so, breaks 
through a like barrier, the eighth commandment, 
which secures an inferior kind of property to his 
employers, and deprives them of it. It is not saying 
too much, that no truly conscientious and pious 
man can take a situation in which he is syste- 
matically employed in ordinary business daring the 
day of holy rest ; or that, supposing it possible such 
a one could accept it, he can continue as scrupulous 
as when he entered upon its duties. The secret 
persuasion that he is doing wrong constantly 
haunts him; so that, in self-defence, he hardens 
himself not only in this one respect, but generally, 
against the remonstrances of conscience. 

But it may be desirable to state the opinion 
entertained by the men employed in the Post 
Office, as to the connexion between the desecra- 
tion of the Lord's-ds^y and the demoralization 
existing in tiiat department, as described and 
illustrated by Colonel Maberly, in his Evidence 
befoc^ the Committee of the House of Commons, 
quoted above. 

A clerk in the Post Office of an important com- 
laera'al town — whose name, for oWvoxx^ t^»s&q\i%. 



is suppressed — writes to the following eflfect to 
Mr. Melmoth Walters, the Treasurer of the 
Lord's-day Observance Association of Bath ; 
evincing at once the interest he takes in the 
efforts made to obtain for the servants of the 
Post Office the restoration of the Sabbath rest, 
and his consciousness of the demoralizing con- 
sequences of depriving them of it. 

"December 17, 1846. 
'* Sir, — Having heard of your kind exertions in the cause 
of Sabbath Observance, I have taken the liberty of writing 
to you, and also to Mr. Pears, whose able efforts in behalf of 
those employed in the Post-Office, we are grateful for, and 
whose letters we took the liberty of getting published for 
circulation through all the Offices we correspond with. I am 

a clerk in the Post- Office, and allude to the two first 

letters by Mr. Pears in the Bath newspaper some time since. 
It is a fact in reference to our own merchants here, that those 
who do not take their letters on a Sunday under any cir- 
cumstances, are those who have by far the greatest number 
of letters, and allowed to be of the same importance as those 
of others ; and also, that though it was entirely a voluntary 
act on their part, and acted upon by some of them for years 
past, yet not one of these few has ever complained of injury 
or inconvenience. We cannot hear that they have ever st^' 
fered for conscience* sake. To one of these parties, a few 
weeks back, was given on the Monday morning an accumu- 
lation cf 171 letters. Several of our number are young men 
from a great distance, never away from the influence of home 
and friends before ; the night-work is vitiating to the consti- 
tution of many ; the few occasions when we have the bare 
hour of Divine Service free from labour, some are fatigued 
and hungry, some are anything but clessL v^^ iiN. V^ «St\Rwa. 
af others; many potiti:ve\y iftfeNW \«i^ «a. ^^^wNwssste^^***^ 
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one year's end to another. If^ as the Judges of this lancl 
often labour to proye. Sabbath-breaking, or rather neglect of 
Sabbath privileges, and lack of spiritual instruction, is the 
most fruitful source of crime and dishonesty, is it to be won- 
dered at that so many have ' fallen ' in the Post-Office. In 
many cases, the first spiritual care they have received for 
years, is given them on their first Sabbath's rest in the felon's 
cell. In the Customs' Service, where the nature of the du- 
ties does not call for it as necessary, they have their Sun- 
days, and a month's leave of absence every year. The ser- 
vants of everybody i we do not expect them to care for our 
bodies, but (excepting a few friends) we can truly say, No 
man hath cared for our souls. 

'* I beg you will excuse one so humble speaking so warmly 
to a gentleman and a stranger, on this subject. I beg to 

subscribe myself. Sir, your grateful humble servant, 

« y» 

• 

The Rev. Mr. Pears, a clergyman in Bath, re- 
lates the following affecting case of a dying letter- 
carrier in that town, whose observations, it is to be 
hoped, will interest the sympathies and influence 
the conduct of all who read them, in behalf of this 
unhappy class of men. 

" In December, I found another man was very ill. I call- 
ed on him once or twice. I spoke to him of the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of inquiry in sickness, and religion professed then 
fDr the first time. He replied to me to this effect; * Do you 
mean to say that I cannot read my Bible, and learn these 
things now as well as any one else ? Why, y(m kept me at 
work night and day, Sunday and all,— for you are one of the 
Public : I had no time to go to cljurch or chapel : and who 
is to pay me for my soul V I won't say anything of the tem- 
per co^j^orance in which he asked the question ; and I hope 
iAmt otiien will not hastily turn away fsom tSM&v ormi i&^axft 
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in the matter^ to consider in what spirit he made the remark. 
I wish those who have employed him and others would an- 
swer it. For my own part, I could not. It may be well for 
many of us seriously to think how many persons may have a 
right to cry out in our presence in the day of account, ^ Who 
IS TO PAY MB FOR MY SOUL ?' A defence which will not 
serve them, may yet be a ruinous testimony against us. Soon 
after, the person here spoken of was somewhat suddenly re- 
moved by death : — ^he is gone into the presence of God mtk 
his plea, * Who is to pay me for my soul V It will be well 
for those who employ the Office on the Lord's Day, to be 
prepared with their answer. The crowd comes to the Office 
in the same selfish hurry ; — no one thinks of those who are 
gone to enter upon an eternity — and of what? How in- 
finitely worthless are all the letters that were ever put inf^ 
an Office, in comparison with one immortal soul!'^ 

A gentleman, once a clerk in the Edinburgh 
Post Office, thus writes to the author of this paper. 

^'London, Nov. 26, 1847. 

" Sir,— I have been happy to observe, fi'om the ' Record ' 
of yesterday's date, that a meeting was held in the Free- 
mason's HaU on Monday last» for the purpose of presenting 
to Her Majesty's Government a Memorial with reference to 
the present position and future conduct of the Post Office in 
the observance of the Lord's Day. As I was myself £6r up- 
wards of five years a clerk in the Genaral Post Office in Edin- 
burgh, and had considerable experience in the working of that 
establishment, perhaps a few words of mine may not be alto- 
gether without weight in exposing the injurious results arising 
from the want of a proper regard for the Sabbath. 

''With the exception of Londoa, where they are much 
more fixed, the hours of attendance in the Inland Depart- 
ments of large Pott Offices vary coludderably, from the fre- 
qnentchanges which take plM« m \3Ms«xtw^«»^^asa^'«Js^^^ 
maik; and it is unntceawar^icnm^'tKiito^^^^'^'*'*'*^^^^ 
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when I had to attend at the Office on Sundays during the 
period of my service ; suffice it to say, that I was compelled 
to be at my post every Sunday on pain of dismissal. 
Sometimes during the greater part of it, and even when I 
was at liberty to go to church, I was frequently unfit to do 
to in a proper spirit, from the nature of my duties, and the 
fatigue consequent upon their performance. 

" Many of the clerks in the Office to which I refer never 
attended church at all, and several were guilty of gross im- 
moralities ; there were, however, I am happy to say, some 
honourable exceptions. This remark applies also to the in- 
ferior officers, namely, the Bagmen and Letter-carriers ; the 
Stampers were a well-conducted body of men, which was ra- 
ther remarkable, considering the bad examples set before 
them. Were I not unwilling to give offence by exposing 
private character, I could unfold tales which would arouse 
the indignation even of the sensualist; but such is not sur- 
prising, when we remember that these men were denied the 
privilege of holy communion on the Sabbath — ^had no inter- 
mission worth mentioning from the miserable monotony of 
letter-sorting, but lived in one unvarying round of mechanical 
worldliness. ^ever would I recommend a friend of mine to 
enter an Inland Office, at all events until its present wretched 
iiystem is changed, as he would there be exposed to countless 
temptations ; and it is much easier to follow the vices of the 
many than to practise the virtues of the few. 

'^ Circumstances of a private nature compelled me to re- 
main far longer in the Post Office than I otherwise would 
have done, but I at last left it in utter disgust. I soon after- 
wards obtainied a much better situation, where I am truly 
thankful to say that I have the whole Sabbath to myself; and 
gincerely trust that the day is not distant, when the same 
privilege will be enjoyed, not only by every Government 
Office, but by every individual throughout the land. Of no- 
ih'mg can I be more convinced, than that there is not only a 
divine commandment, but a physical neoeiul^f^^'l^oi^xci&tQkr 
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ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy.' — With every wish for 
the success of the object which your Committee have in view, 
&C. &c." 

A Postmaster of a country town writes : 

" I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter (dated 
2nd inst.) on the 20th^ and to state, that I had read with 
much pleasure the Report of the meeting referred to in the 
' Record/ and I shall be happy to render every assistance in 
my power, if you will point out how I can best do so. My 
own opinion is, that an entire suspension of business on Sun- 
days can be easily effected, at least in this neighbourhood. I 
have been Post Master nearly three years, and, before that, 
assistant fourteen years, making altogether a servitude of 
seventeen years. It has often occurred to me that such an 
arrangement as this might easily be made, and I have often 
wished that at some time or other I might have an oppor- 
tunity of co-operating to bring about such result. My ser- 
vices, therefore, are quite at your command, provided that I 
am not to act in any way contrary to my duty as an officer of 
the Post Office. There are twenty-two persons officially em- 
ployed in this Office every day, viz., post-master, two assistants, 
two letter-carriers, four messengers, ten receivers, and three 
drivers ; to all of us the suspension of business on Sundays 
would be a great relief, giving us the opportunity of acting 
as we ought. My office on Sundays is now closed from 1<) 
A.M. to 5 P.M.; but during the other parts I am foily em- 
ployed. Now such a state of things is morally wrong, and I 
have always felt that ; but on the other hand, if I would not 
act on that day, I must resign my appointment, and some 
other party obtain it, without any beneficial result. I do not 
feel that I shall have to answer for the breach of the due ob- 
servance of that day. I beg to thank you and all the gentle- 
men who have so kindly taken an interest in our behalf.^' 

Another says : 

"Tfae desecration of the Loid?* T>«^ Vn^ ,i^^s3M»i»ss^^«*^ 
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this Office has long been a source of affliction to me and mj 
family, and I shaU count it a great mercy to be emancipated 
from this thraldom. As soon as I am able^ I will endeavour 
to put myself in correspondence with the clergymen of our 
town and neighbourhood on the subject.'^ 

These instances will suffice to illustrate the 
effects of Sabbath desecration on the servants of 
the Post-Office, and will shew the feelings of post- 
masters, clerks^ and letter-carriers, in reference to 
the constraint they are under to break the Fourth 
Commandment. 

Nor are these demoralizing effects confined to 
the men immediately employed in the Post Office : 
they extend to the considerably greater number 
who are indirectly involved in labour on the Lord^s- 
day in the transmission of the Mails, whether by 
coach or by rail; or in the service of private indi- 
viduals, who send for their letters to the post 
towns. 

But the pernicious influence reaches far beyond 
these ; the example thus exhibited by a great tia* 
tional establishment, in employing nearly all its 
servants some part of the Lord^s-day, is calcu- 
lated to do great injury to the population gene- 
rally, — particularly the young, whose respcctfor the 
moral law must, in consequence, be considerably 
diminished, from seeing, under such sanction, and 
on a scale of such magnitude, this practical dis- 
re^ard of one of ita most solemn injunctions. 
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Besides, the arrival of the Mail, and the deli- 
very of letters and newspapers on the Lord's-day, 
introduce into a town, as it were a flood of secu- 
larity, ungodliness, and profanity. Instead of 
frequenting the house of prayer, or pondering on 
that word of life which he may have heard there, 
one man goes to his place of business to reply to a 
letter; another employs himself in reading the 
newspaper, which is filled with business, politics, 
9ifkd other e&citing topics of this world; and a 
third betakes himself to the beer shop, for the 
same purpose, as soon as the law permits these 
nurseries of orime on the Lord's-day to receive 
their victims* The Sunday newspaper is a most 
powerful agency of corruption : its injurious in- 
fluence is very great ; and much of the infidelity 
and disloyalty existing amongst the humbler 
classes of the population, may be attributed 
to it. 

Many in this Christian country deeply la- 
mented the desecration of the.Lord's-day in the 
Post Office, as a national sin, and on account of its 
demoralizing effects. But individual remonstrance, 
and isolated and desultory effort, effected little or 
nothing to remedy the evil. The mass of the people 
required tq be informed on the subject, and to have 
their inter^t and sympathy aroused, before a hope 
could, be eat^atainedthat any thing effectual could 
be dOB9. This feeling l»% oi\»X^ ^^^\^\ift?e^^vs&sa«s?«r: 
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trated and organized, and has had direction given 
to it, by the London Society for promoting the Due 
Observance of the Lord^s-day; at the instance 
of that Society, its expression has been strong and 
frequent, in the form of Memorials to the autho- 
rities, praying for the suspension of Post Office 
business on the Liord's-day ; or in behalf of the 
letter-carriers, that they might be exempted from 
delivering letters and newspapers on that day; 
aiid, in numerous instances, by persons refusing 
to receive them till Monday. 

By means of this organization, then providen* 
tially in existence, in the year 1838 the trans- 
mission of letters through London — ^ step preli- 
minary to the opening of the London Post Office 
on the Lord^s-day — was successfully resisted, 
though recommended for adoption by a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons. All the 
Bankers in London, with the exception of one 
or two, were waited on, and their signatures ob- 
tained to a Memorial to the Government, praying 
that the recommendation of the Select Committee 
might not be carried into effect. 

The following instances of the continued and 
increasing manifestation of this feeling in favour 
of the observance of the Lord's-day in the Post 
Office, will gratify those of our readers whose at- 
tention has not been particularly called to the 
subjects 



In Liverpool, 5fiOO persons signed a Memorial 
to the Home Secretary, praying that the business 
of the Post Office of Liverpool might be assimi^ 
lated to that of London on the Lord's-day ; of 
thb number, 600 were the principal merchants, 
gentry, and clergy. 

In Manchester, a majority of the Town Council, 
and 11,000 of the inhabitants, presented Memo- 
rials to the Post Master General to the sam^ 
effect. 

In Bath, through the persevering efforts of the 
Treasurer and Secretary of the Lord's-day Ob- 
servance Association of that town, upwards of 
6^000 persons, representing a large proportion of 
the inhabitants, memorialissed the Post Master 
General, praying that the Post Offices in the 
town and neighbourhood might be closed on the 
Lord's-day. 

In York, 3,500 heads of families signed a Me- 
morial to the Post Master Greneral, praying for 
the discontinuance of the delivery of letters and 
newspapers at their houses on the Lord^s-day; 
and a considerable number of persons also re- 
fused to receive their letters and newspaper^ on 
that day. Hie Lord*s-day Association of that city 
likewise succeeded in reducing the number of de- 
liveries on the LordVday from three to two. 

At Newca8tle-on*Tyne^ on one occasion, when 
a delivery of letters on \5^e \jot?J%-^^ ^^^ ^'^gwir- 
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posed by the authorities of the General Post 
Office, it was not carried into effect in conse- 
quence of a most respectable and numerouslf- 
signed Memorial from the inhabitants against it. 

In Derby, the LordVday Association succeeded 
in inducing 1500 persons to refuse to receive letters 
and newspapers on the Lord's-day. 

In Shrewsbury, the Secretaries succeeded in 
having the detiveries on the Lord*s-day reduced 
from three to two ; many of the inhabitants like* 
wise declining to receive their letters and news* 
papers on that day. 

In the undermentioned towns the Associations 
in connection with the Lord^s-day Society have 
similarly influenced many of the inhabitants to 
refuse letters and newspapers on the Lord^8*day, 
— Ipswich, Hertford, Chester, Exeter, Leaming- 
ton, Trowbridge, Taunton, and in many other 
places. 

In some cases, in consequence of efforts made 
by the friends of the Society and others, the deli- 
very of letters from the post town to the neigh- 
bouring villages has been put a stop to. 

In Seend, a small place in Wilts, after a meeting 
of the Society held tiiere, the Post Master General 
sanctioned the cessation of the delivery of letters 
and newspapers on the LordVday, in compliance 
with the unanimous wish of the inhabitants to that 
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At Knottingley, in Yorkshire, after a public 
meeting of the Society held there, the inhabitants 
unanimously refused to receive letters and news- 
papers on the Lord's-day. 

In Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, York, 
Bath, and in most towns in tiie kingdom, the 
letter-carriers, till prohibited by authority, ad- 
dressed appeals to the public, intreating to be freed 
from the labour of delivering letters at houses on 
the Lord's*day« This movement was aided by the 
Associations in connection with the Lord's*day 
Observance Society. 

In almost all towns in which Money Orders were 
paid and issued on the Lord s-day, the inhabitants, 
at the instance of the Lord's-day Society, memori- 
alized the Post Master General against the practice. 

In May, ld48» the author, in his capacity of 
Clerical Secretary to the Lord's-day Society, had 
the honor, as one of a deputation headed by the 
Right Hon. Lord Ashley, to present to Lord John 
Russell, ei^ty*six Memorials, many of them nu- 
merously signed, and from the principal towns of 
the kingdom, praying for the total suspension of 
all Post Office business on the Lord's-day. 
Several other Memorials to the same effect had 
been transmitted to his Lordship through 
Members of Parliament or the Local Secretaries 
of the Lord's-day Associations. On a recent oc- 
casion a memorial from XotV ^^a ^x^^^^«&fc^ "^^^ 
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the Post Master General, by the Members for that 
city and the Clerical Secretary of the London 
Lord*s-day Observance Society, praying for the 
suspension of Post Office business in York on the 
Lord's-day. 

These manifestations of public Christian feeling 
in favour of the observance of the Lord's-day, 
have produced considerable effect on the authori- 
ties of the General Post Office. It is matter of con- 
gratulation that a favourable disposition towards 
this object exists in the minds of those who pre- 
side over that department. The present Post Mas- 
ter General, the Marquis of Clanricarde, when de- 
putations have waited on his Lordship in order to 
present Memorials on this subject, has on more 
than one occasion given expression to his anxiety 
to relieve the servants of the Post Office from 
Sabbath labour as far as was practicable consist- 
ently with the present arrangements. By an Order, 
recently issued, the irreligious practice of issuing 
and paying Money Orders on the Lord's-day, which 
had existed in many towns, has been abolished 
throughout the United Kingdom, after some 
years of persevering and repeated remonstrance on 
the part of the friends of the Sabbath ; and in all 
towns where a respectable majority of the inhabi- 
tants desire it. Post Office business is suspended 
by permission of the Post Master General, from 
ten o^clock a-m, to six p.m., or tlieToaboutft. 
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Still these approximations to the observance of 
the divinely instituted principle of the Sabbath 
are not enough. There is a step further in the right 
direction which the authorities of the Post Office 
should take, — and which it is to be hoped the 
increasing interest felt by the public on this subject 
will induce them to take before long, — namely, to 
suspend, during the twenty-four hours of the 
Lord^s-day, the transmission of mails and delivery 
of letters throughout the United Kingdom. 

To show the practicability of such an arrange- 
ment, brings us to the consideration of the other 
point, namely. That the transmission and delivery 
of letters on the Lord^s-day are not only demo- 
ralizing, but UNNECESSARY ; and might be 
suspended on that day, with increased facilities to 
the correspondence carried on between London 
and the country, on the six working days of the 
week, one of which (Monday) is at present, to a 
great extent, a blank day in the country as re- 
gards letters from the Metropolis. 

It would be superfluous to set about proving to 
any one who was influenced by feelings of love to 
God, that disobedience to any portion of his holy 
lawis not necessary. One might as well assert that it 
is necessary, under certain circumstances, to com- 
mit theft, murder, or to transgress any other of the 
Ten Commandments, as that it is necessary to be 
guilty of a breach of tYie comxoAxi^ \»\^«^^x^ 
the Sabhath-day. But do\i!b\i^^^ XJcw^ ^«^^ "^ "^ 
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on the part of those who advocate ordinary labour 
on the Lord's-day in the Post OflSce department, 
is, that such labour is an act of mercy, and is justi- 
fiable on the ground of the misery and anxiety that 
would result to individuals and families, and the in- 
terruption that would be caused to the commerce 
of this great mercantile, community, were there 
no transmission or delivery on that day. It must be 
fully admitted, that cases may occur, and that cases 
do occur, not only in the Post Office department, 
but in every other establishment, public or domestic, 
which justify recourse to labour on the Lord's- 
day ; and that such labour is not a transgression 
of the Divine command, but, on the contrary, in 
accordance with the great principles on which 
all the moral law is based, namely, love to God 
and our neighbour. These are cases of mercy, 
and to meet them all possible exertion may be 
lawfully made. But it should be carefully ob- 
served, that oases of this character do not involve 
systematic labor, of the same individuals every 
Sabbath-day throughout the year : otherwise they 
would cease to be cases of the description that 
may be pleaded as a justification for Sabbath la- 
bour; they would then lose their exceptional 
and occasional character. On this ground we an- 
swer, that the transmission of mails and the de- 
livery of letters on the Lord's-day cannot come 
ander the deDomination of a work oC mercy ^usti- 
ijOT^ the vast amount of systematVo \bJoo^ Vap 
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volved thereby. When it is remembered, that of 
the twelve thousand persons holding situations 
directly from the Post Master General, all, with 
the exception of two thousand in London, are en- 
gaged in the every-day business of life some part 
of the Lord^s-day, in selling stamps, delivering let- 
ters, and despatching mails, it will be seen that, 
by the utter cessation of such a system, an act of 
mercy would be performed far exceeding in magni* 
tude, duration, and extent, any that is done by the 
delivery of letters ; inasmuch as such cessation 
would relieve from toil, and would restore the re- 
ligious, social, and physical privileges of the Sab- 
bath-day to this numerous body of persons, and 
the vast number indirectly caused to labor on the 
Lord's-day by the transmission and delivery of let- 
ters. As a proof of the hardships inflicted on 
letter-carriers, it is a fact which may be relied 
on, that in many parts of England letter-carriers 
have often to walk on the Lord's-day, as well as 
on the other six days of the week, twenty miles, 
or even more, in delivering letters and news- 
papers. Let us then deal with and relieve suffering 
such as this — suffering real, undoubted, certain, of 
periodical recurrence ; — rather than inflict it with a 
view of meeting some rare contingent case of in- 
convenience, or trial to individual feeling, which 
might oocuron the LordVday,thoughnever perhaps 
twice to the same persou. T!V:kft T^»stf3B«:^'^"^^"«^ 
would induce us to relieve \3CKiftefi2»ii» toSkok^ 
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is assuredly most in accordance with principles of 
mercy and common sense. 

There is great and obvious complexity in the 
present arrangement, not to say inconsistency ; the 
Lord^s-day being observed in the Metropolis, and 
desecrated in the conntry. This complexity and in- 
consistency arise from want of observance of the 
great Sabbath principle of a universal pause in the 
career of business, and in the pursuit of wealth and 
pleasure, on the seventh day after six days' labour, 
with a view of devoting this period to religious 
instruction, and to the rest of mind and body. 

Why should not this most important establish- 
ment in this Christian country, whose arrange- 
ments influence and affect almost every individual 
of the population, conduct its business with regard 
to that merciful and gracious principle of the 
Divine law which, in its kind provision, consults 
alike for soul and body, for time and eternity? 

It would be desirable to consider what the effect 
would be, were there in the Post Office depart- 
ment, as in other establishments, a suspension of 
businessforthetwenty-four hours of the Lord^s-day. 

Such suspension would turn to better account 
than at present the working days of the week, as 
regards the correspondence of the Metropolis 
with the country. With a view of proving this, 
let us examine the arrangements now in force, and 
thetr effects, in order to show the supenontY ^^ 
^0 proposed alteration. 
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With regard to existing arrangements, there are 
thirty-six hours^ namely, from Saturday at 9 or 10 
p. M. till Monday at 9 or 10 a. m., during which 
no letters are delivered in London from the 
country; and as regards the correspondence of 
those places from which there is no dispatch of 
morning mails to the Metropolis, there are forty- 
eight hours, namely, from Saturday at 9 or 10 a. m. 
till Monday at 9 or 10 a. ii. ; and there is also an 
interval which takes place in the country, between 
the delivery of the mail dispatched from London on 
Saturday at 9 p. m* or thereabouts, and of that 
dispatched at 10 a. m. on Monday, consisting of 
thirty-six hours, — that is, there is, in London 
and in the country respectively, between two 
deliveries in the week, an interval in the Me- 
tropolis of thirty-six hours affecting all letters, 
and in regard to letters from many places, 
of forty-eight hours; and in the country, an 
interval of thirty-six hours: and this interval 
which takes place in London, includes the twenty- 
four hours of the Lord^s-day, but does not include 
it in that which takes place in the country. 

As respects cross-posts, or the correspondence 
of one place with another in the country, there 
is literally no Sabbath rest ; letters being trans- 
mitted and delivered on every day of the week. 

By the proposed arrangement to suspend all 
Poft Office business t\aoxx^wiV<!cL^V\sv^^^sx^^ 
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the Lord's-day — ^transmission as well as delivery of 
letters — ^letters would be transmitted on Saturday 
night from London towards their destination, ant 
far as they could be forwarded till the morning 
of the Lord's-day, and then their further trans-^ 
mission would be again resumed at the earliest 
hour — say one or two o'clock on Monday morn- 
ing. By this means Monday would become a 
day for receiving London letters, insrtead of being 
nearly a blank day as at present. 

It is true that an interruption of the twenty- 
four hours of the Lord*s-day, which does not 
iexist at present, would occur in the corre- 
spondence of places in the country one with an- 
other ; but assuredly no reasonable person would 
object to such cessation, as it would be in accord- 
ance with the Divine law, and would afford oppor- 
tunity for religious instruction and needful rest 16 
those employed in connexion with the country 
Post Offices. Besides, the great Metropolis, the 
eentre of such a vast and important circle of cor- 
respondence, not only tolerates such a pause, but 
esteems it a privilege which it would not wil- 
Ungly forego. And the argument is a fair and 
cogent one, that if London can do without 
letters for thirty-six hours, and as regards letters 
from many places, for forty- eight hours, why 
may not country places do without them for 
tvrentjr^four hours f Judging by the nximewwai 
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Memorials to the Post Master General from 
the chief Provincial Towns in England and Scot- 
land^ praying for a cessation of delivery of letters on 
the LordVday, there can be little doubt but such 
an arrangement would be generally hailed as a 
boon in the country as well as in the Metropolis, 
particularly by those whose correspondence is of 
most importance^ namely^ the commercial portion 
of the community, who would rejoice to have one 
day free from the cares and anxieties of business. 

What an impressive lesson would such an 
arrangement be^ as well to the servants of the 
Post OflSce department as to the country gene- 
rally ; all persons having their attention directed 
during the week to the Sabbath-day, and thus 
made to feel that the affairs of time should all have 
reference to eternity, and that amidst the cares 
and anxieties of this scene of strife and toil and 
agitation, we should act and think in regard to 
our final rest. 

In an interview which a deputation from the 
Lord's-day Society recently had with a gentleman 
holding a high and responsible position in the 
Post Office department, the above arrangement 
was pressed on his consideration. 

He objected to this arrangement, that it 
was one which the advocates of the observance 
of the LordVday could not entertain, becaui&e \.t% 
effect would be to make \t ^ d^wj Vst "^^ nrx>&n»s^ 
of letters. 
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It does not appear clear that it would have this 
effect more than the present arrangement.* How- 
ever, the proper reply is, that there is no force in 
the objection, even admitting that such were the 
result, because the responsibility of such an abuse 
of the Sabbath would rest on the individual com- 
mitting it, whilst now it rests on the nation gene- 
rally. Besides, we are not to do evil that good 
ma; come ; and to remove all temptation of this 
kind, there is no reason why the receiving-boxes 
should not be closed during the Lord's-day ; as 
there would b6, by the proposed plan, no trans- 
mission of letters on that day. 

The gentleman referred to, then proceeded to 
state, on the supposition that the preceding ob- 
jection was unanswerable, that the transmission 
of letters should be resumed, not about 1 o'clock 
on Monday morning, as proposed by the deputa- 
tion, but at 10 o'clock (although what difference 
this would make as regards preserving Sunday 
from being a day for writing letters does not ap- 
pear;) and he then, and very justly, were such a sup- 
position admitted, pointed out the inconvenience 
and great delay that would occur, were there a 
suspension of transmission, and consequently of 
delivery, of letters from Saturday morning, and in 

* There ean be little doubt bat that most of the letten dit- 
patcbed from London to the country by the Mornine Mail of 
ifoadajr are written on the IiOrd*8-dav, as x\icy mwaXw \ai*«d 
^^ore 8 o'clock A.Mi. 
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some instances from Friday evening (in places 
from which there is no morning mail) till 10 
o^clock A.M. on Monday, the time assumed by 
him ; an interval in the one case of 48 hours, and 
in the other of 60 hours, which intervals being 
added to the period occupied in transmitting the 
letters from one place to another, would cause a 
very serious interruption to the correspondence of 
the country. 

The obvious answer to this latter objection is, 
that it proceeded on the supposed validity of the 
preceding one, which, it is conceived, has no force ; 
it therefore falls to the ground. Besides, no such 
interval as that stated above would intervene by 
the proposed plan ; because the relative intervals 
between the transmission of letters might be the 
same on the other days as they are at present. No 
doubt an alteration would be involved as regards the 
time of departure of the Mails during the week, 
owing to those of Saturday travelling as close as 
practicable to the Lord's- day morning, and again 
leaving as soon after the Sabbath had expired as 
could with convenience be arranged* 

With respect to places in the country, in their 
correspondence one with another, if not very 
distant, they present no difficulty ; if remote one 
from the other, they would, as they do now, adapt 
their arrangements so as to avail themselves qC 
the main channels oi coiii\ii\xxac»fitfya.^^<^^*^^^ 
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rail or other conveyance ; sending letters^ and re- 
ceiving them, at times varying according to their 
distances from these channels, but always having 
the twenty-four hours of the LordVday as an 
interval for cessation of correspondence. 

The numerous Post Offices throughout the 
kingdom would afford abundant opportunities for 
securely depositing letters as near the Sabbath 
morning as may be. 

The gentleman alluded to, applied, in the course 
of conversation, the expression " insuperable" to 
the difficulties that lay in the way of the adoption 
of the proposed plan ; but he immediately, most 
candidly, begged to withdraw that expression ; 
and although it would not be fair to attach more 
force to this retractation than it was intended to 
convey, yet it must be regarded as highly impor- 
tant, coming from one who of all others most 
fully understands the machinery of the Post Office 
department* 

By this arrangement, the working days of 
the week would be all turned to account; the 
24 hours of the Lord^s-day would be, as they 
ought to be, a day of universal rest in the Post- 
Office department. And there would be in nearly 
every town of importance, if not in every town, 
a delivery of London letters, and in London a de- 
livery of country letters, on every day save the 
Sabbath-day. 
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Thus would the arrangements of that great na- 
tional establishment^ the Post Office, one of the 
wonders of our age, not only afford the greatest 
amount of accommodation, and even increased 
facilities to an important portion of the correspond- 
ence of this mercantile country, but also tend to 
elevate instead of depressing the moral principles 
of the many thousands employed, and present, for 
the imitation of mankind, a public homage paid 
by this Christian nation to the command of the 
Creator of the world and Lord of the Sabbath. 

To effect this arrangement, then, every friend of 
the observance of the Lord's-day should use his 
influence, on the grounds of its being in accordance 
with the Divine law, — beneficial to the moral 
principles of the servants of the Post Office, — 
and practicable as far as regards public conve« 
nience* 



Plfiated by C. F. Hodgsott, I Go\j^^^3^MM»,^«Sa»J«.'^^^»8^^ 
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